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By Emerson’s Grave. 

WE stand by Emerson’s new-made grave without sadness 
—indeed a solemn joy and faith, almost hauteur—our soul- 
benison no mere 

‘ Warrior rest, thy task is done,’ 


for one beyond the warriors of the world lies surely sym- 
bolled here. A just man, poised on himself, all-loving, all- 
enclosing, and sane and clear as thesun. Nor does it seem 
so much Emerson himself we are here to honor—it is con- 
science, simplicity, culture, humanity’s attributes at their 
best, yet applicable if need be to average affairs, and eligible 
to all. 

So used are we to suppose a heroic death can only come 
from out of battle or storm, or mighty personal contest, or 
amid dramatic incidents or danger, (have we not been taught 
so for ages by all the plays and poems?) that few even of 
those who most sympathizingly mourn Emerson’s departure 
will fully appreciate the ripened grandeur of that event, with 
its play of calm and fitness, like evening light on the sea. 

How I shall henceforth dwell on the blessed hours when, 
not long since, I saw that benignant face, the clear eyes, 
the silently smiling mouth, the form yet upright in its great 
age—to the very last, with so much spring and cheeriness, 
and such an absence of decrepitude, that even the term 
venerable hardly seemed fitting. 

Perhaps the life now rounded and completed in its mortal 
development, and which nothing can change or harm more, 
has its most illustrious halo, not in its splendid intellectual 
or esthetic products, but as forming in its entirety one out 
of the few, (alas! how few!) perfect and flawless excuses 
for being, of the entire literary class. 

We can say, as Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, It is not 
we who come to consecrate the dead—we reverently come 
to receive, if so it may be, some consecration to ourselves 
and daily work from him. Wat WuiTMaN. 





Emerson’s Burial Day. 

WITH Emerson dead, it almost seems folly to live. Such is the 
ower of great men to rule us even in death. Whatever fate be- 
alls them seems the felicity most to be desired. The frivolous and 

mercenary times, the shallow noise of politics, and the hurly-burly 
of the great world—how vain and empty it all seems compared 
with the bright and star-like genius and the serene and reassur- 
ing presence of him who is buried in Concord this day. What 
a blank there in New England! Emerson furnished somethin 


like the ozone of her moral and intellectual atmosphere, the breat 

of the serene and cloudless mountain tops; and though that is 
there still and will remain, yet when the source of it is gone, 
one cannot but feel as if the very land and climate were impov- 
erished. 


It was undoutedly Emerson’s time to die; the gods 


were impatient of his long tarrying among us ; his mind, like 
some rare essence that would no . brook restraint, had 
cracked the phial in which it was held, and had begun to escape. 
And now his work is done. The spell called living is broken. 
And does the real living now begin? We know not and can 
never know. We only know that the form of him who was so 
little of earth is placed away beyond our ken in the bosom of the 
great mother on this April day. The door that opens and shuts 
but once to mortal man closes behind him and we shall see him 
no more. What lies beyond that door is not given to human eyes 
to behold, or human intelligence to surmise. 

It is a rare privilege to have lived upon the earth at the same 
time with et a man as Emerson-—to have seen the perfect flow- 
ering of the New England race and culture, after a century or 
more of preparation. As one of his younger contemporaries my 
life has been most fortunate, and I owe him a debt that no words 
of mine can adequately measure. His like or his peer we shall 
not see again. He seems to exhaust the possibilities and to 
crown and complete the series in that direction. He carried the 
typical New England traits and qualities—its shrewdness, its 
common-sense, its thrift, its curiosity, its penetration, its con- 
science, its implacable good-nature—into heights where they were 
never carried before, and probably will never be carried again. 
He scaled the empyrean in the guise of a quick and canny New 
England farmer. Not a flowing, opulent, luxurious soul; but 
a pure, penetrating, far-reaching one, the quality of his genius 
zolian, or like the sound of a horn amid the hills, single, far-heard, 
bewitching, and burdened with beauty and mystery. What a 
call and what an incitement was in him to all noble thinking and 
noble living. Amid the decay of the old faiths, or rising out of 
them like Phoenix from the ashes, he showed and was a higher 
and purer faith, than our Puritan fathers had ever dreamed of. 

What sweet, nutty, meaty, compact books he has bequeathed 
us: germinal, brain repairing, full of pune : the very 
pith and marrow of thought without any of the husks and shells. 
How his poetry, how his prose is winnowed ! 

‘I hung my verses in the wind, 

Time and tide their faults may find. 

All were winnowed through and through, 
Five lines lasted sound and true,’ 


He abridges and concentrates like the alchemy of nature. No- 
valis called one of his books the ‘ Pollen of Flowers,’ a title that 
might be appropriately applied to all of Emerson’s, his thought is 
so subtle, so fertilizing, and the result of such perfect spiritual 
bloom. 

Who that ever saw that wise, benignant, unimpeachable look 
of his, can ever forget it? A look at once genial and austere ; 
a look so winning and considerate, and yet demanding your 
best. The subtle, half-defined smile was the unconscious reflec- 
tion of his serene, benignant soul. It was not a propitiatory 
smile, a peace offering ; it made no bid for your acquiescence ; 
it was more like the cheery and reassuring smile of the doctor 
when he takes out his lancet ; it was the sheath of that trench- 
ant blade of his. Behind it lurked some terrible test question, or 
searching saying. It was the foil of his frank unwounding 
wit, as Carlyle’s laugh took the poison out of the sting of his 
speech, It was an alert, arch, half-playful look ; the expression 
of a soul that did not wish to wound you and yet must speak the 
truth. And it is doubtful if his frank sayings ever did wound. 
Most people felt flattered that they had been the occasion of such 
a wise and apt saying. 

It was fit that he should pass in April, the month of Shak- 
speare’s birth and death, the month that opens the door of the 
more genial season. To what extent and for how many of us 
has he opened the door of a brighter and more genial clime! He 
was an April man, an awakener, full of light, full of prophecy, full 
of a vernal freshness and curiosity—hardy, tender, coy genial, 
frank, elusive, simple, joyous, and with the fibre and the quality 
of the primal man. Peace to his great soul ! 

SUNDAY, April 30, 1882. JOHN BURROUGHS. 





Reminiscences of Emerson. 


FROM boyhood I had heard of Emerson, and began to read him 
in fragments when sixteen or seventeen years old ; but had never 
seen him, nor formed a very clear idea of what he was, either as 
poet or philosopher. At the age of nineteen, while visiting a 
schoolmate in Sudbury, the next village to Concord on the south, 
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I walked over to Concord Bridge one April morning, saw the bat- 
tle-monument, the Old Manse, and Emerson’s house—the door 
of which stood invitingly open—but did not see him nor venture 
to call. I noticed, in passing, the pine-trees which he had planted 
about his house, and saw a girl, perhaps his daughter, then 
twelve years old, briskly stepping down the stairs. This was in 
1851. Two years later, in July, 1853, in walking from Cambridge, 
where I was then in college, to Sudbury, I came to Emerson’s 
door agan, and this time | entered and sought acquaintance with 
the poet. I found him sitting in the study where I have so often 
seen him since—-negligently clad in the rusty garb of a scholar 
who had been perhaps working in his garden ; and being then as 
attentive to costume as young men in college and in love are 
wont to be, I noticed that his shoes were well-worn and un- 
brushed, and ] thought of the carelessness in dress which was 
characteristic of another great American—Thomas Jefferson. I 
had no letter of introduction, and only a slight claim on his atten- 
tion from the kind offices of some friend or other, who had per- 
haps mentioned my name to him, or shown him juvenile verses 
of mine; but he received me with the courtesy he gave to all 
young men, and questioned me keenly about what I found in 
arvard College. ‘Were there any mystics in Cambridge? The 
best service the college could render would be to produce a crop 
of mystics." What | said was trifling enough, no doubt, but may 
have given him the impression that my set at Cambridge were of 
his church and school, as indeed was the fact, though we were 
few in numbers and weak in power. 
and looked off as he talked, not fastening his eyes on his visitor, 
— by glances, and talking in the same cool, profound, imper- 
sonal way in which he wrote. I did not overstay the prescribed 
ten minutes on this first call, but quickly went on my way, and for 
months I saw him no more. 

Returning to college in the autumn and talking over with my 
companions there—the late Charles Russell Lowell, who died so 
gallantly in Sheridan’s fight at Winchester; Frank Barlow, who 
came out of the war a distinguished general ; Edwin Morton, and 
other classmates or friends—we resolved that we would not only 
read and listen to Emerson, whenever he published a book or 
gave a lecture, but would visit him in Concord, if he would permit 
us, and consult the oracle within its own grove. Upon inquiry, 
Mr. Emerson consented to see us, did indeed invite four of us to 
his house in April, 1854—Charles Lowell, Horace Furness, John 
Bancroft, and myself. We went, spending the afternoon there in 
conversation with Emerson and his family, to which for the occa- 
sion were added a young lady or two, who could make vernacular 
responses if the oracular utterances languished, as sometimes 
happened in these meetings of young disciples. The company 
was cheerful, even gay, as I remember, especially at the tea- 
table, where were more jests than oracles; but the serious con- 
versation and the inspiring influence of Emerson gave Lowell and 
me matter enough for talk all the way as we walked back through 
Lexington and West Cambridge to our college rooms, which we 
reached at two o'clock in the morning, the distance being a dozen 
or fifteen miles. 

A larger party of students went to Emerson’s house a month 
or six weeks Jater—May 2oth, 1854—Barlow, Morton, B. S. 
Lyman, James Hosmer and four or five more being of the com- 
pany. ‘This time four of us walked up from Cambridge to Con- 
cord, reaching the neighborhood of Emerson's house after one 
o'clock... By that time our young stomachs began to hint of din-- 
ner, but we had not been thoughtful enough to take rations with 
us, and there were no taverns on the Concord Turnpike, so there 
was nothing for it but to ask for food at the farm-houses. Three 
times we were refused, but at last at an Irishman’s cottage within 
sight of Emerson's chimneys, we got a frugal meal of bread and 
butter, washed down with milk, which, as it proved, was from 
Mr. Emerson's cows. The good woman, who was busy painting 
her kitchen, lamented that she had no better food to offer. ‘I’m 
shure, boys, its dreadful I’m so all in a mess wid paintin’, and you 
been walkin’ so far,’ said she, with the kindest of smiles ; and 
when we told her we were going to Mr. Emerson’s, a neighbor of 
hers, she cried, ‘ Ah, yes! and the best neighbor I have, he is, 
too ;’ going on to praise him with her warm Irish heart. When 
we offered to pay her she refused, and so did her little boy to 
whom we tendered money, and when we left it on the table he 
said to his. mother with an offended air, ‘ The gentleman has left 
some money on our table ; I don’t know what it’s for.’ So catch- 
ing was the hospitality of the neighborhood. 


I remember that he sat~ 


Arriving at Emerson’s we found our companions who came by 
railroad already there, and Mr. Alcott also present. The conver- 
sation began at once, on literature and the choice of a profession 
by young men in college. Mr. Emerson said it had formerly 
been the feeling that literature by itself did not pay, in America, 
but now this omnivorous passion of our countrymen for lectures, 
newspapers, etc., made it easier every year for a man to be a 
scholar and nothing else. All men of originality and power now- 
— made their own special profession, as Alcott, Theodore 
Parker, Charles Brace, Albert Brisbane, and thelike. ‘ Brisbane,’ 
said Emerson, ‘ was a Fourierite, who told me that he once silenced 
Carlyle, a great thing if it were true ; but Carlyle may have been 
only bored. Brisbane is a sad button-holder, so that the railroad 
train is the place to talk with him, where time is at your own dis- 
posal.’ Then we talked of the Cambridge system of instruction 
- 1854), of Longfellow’s success in literature, of our other pro- 

essors (for we then were having the good fortune to have Long- 

fellow for a professor), and finally of Shakspeare. Speaking of 
the doubt concerning Shakspeare’s religion—whether he were 
Catholic or Protestant—* You would hardly guess,’ I said, ‘ from 
reading his plays, that he lived among Christians.’ Emerson re- 
plied that Shakspeare was a pagan in the best sense of that word ; 
and then quoted Jones Very, the Salem poet and mystic, ‘ who 
thought if he could move Shakspeare he could move the world’; 
and said to Mr. Emerson, ‘1 begin to see him shake already.’ 
Mr. Alcott, who had sat silent all this time, was now called out 
by our host, and said: ‘Is not the reason why we see no religion 
in Shakspeare because he was the only religious man the Anglo- 
Saxon race has yet blossomed into? Others have engrafted the 
Hebrew religion upon themselves ; Jewry leads them and us by the 
nose. But Shakspeare’s religion is that of the blood, and will be 
so understood by those who are fine enough to appreciate him.’ 
Said Emerson : ‘When we get what every man nowadays is 
seeking—a Bible which shall unite the faiths of all men—Shak- 
speare’s sayings will have a large place in it; for his ethics are 
vast and rich.’ Mr. Alcott further expounded his idea that to 
each nation there is given a religion of its own, modified by the 
temperament of each, but the same at bottom. We in America 
are waiting for our religion. Speaking of American preachers, 
Emerson said: ‘In England, when I was there, they had no 
preachers like our Channing, who was the king of preachers. I 
did not hear Chalmers, but did hear Edward Irving, and disliked 
him.’ He added that he did not admire Charles Kingsley, but 
had not read his books much. Then we talked of the English 
metaphysicians, of Carlyle, whose daguerreotype, at the age of 
fifty, Emerson showed us; of Beaumont and Fletcher, and of 
many other topics which my minutes do not record. In the gar- 
den, to which we went after tea, Mr. Emerson complimented 
verses written by one of our party which he had seen, and hoped 
he should see more. 

These interviews and conversations were such as Emerson has 
teken part in without number for half a century, chiefly in his own 
house at Concord, but oftentimes at other ‘loans there or in 
Boston. They gave him the power of feeling the pulse of his 
time and country, which no man could do better ; and they also 
furnished one of the means of that subtle and potent influence he 
has exerted on American thought. To the last he engaged in 
such conversations, for which Concord is noted ; though of late 
his part consisted wholly in listening and smiling at what was 
well said. He was present for the last time on such an occasion 
on the 15th of April—three or four days only before he contracted 
the disease which terminated his life ; and, as it happened, the 
subject presented (by Professor Harris) was Carlyle’s ‘ Sartor 
Resartus.’ F. B. SANBORN. 








Literature 








“ Studies in Medieval History.” * 
PROFESSOR STILLE has, in his well-planned volume, presented 
a very serviceable and comprehensive guide to the study of the 
Middle Ages. It appears at once that the author has had a 
wide experience-in teaching, and has acquired and developed the 
art of directing the attention to those salient points in his branch 
of learning from which special enquiries take their rise. In the 


® Studies in Medizval History. By Charles J. Stillé, LL.D. $2. Philadelphia: 
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volume before us the main points considered are the disintegra- 
tion of the Roman Empire after Theodosius, the growth of the 
church power on the lines of the decayed Roman administration, the 
temporary resuscitation of the central power under Charlemagne, 
and the development of the feudal system to its termination in 
the modern social geography of Europe. The author is especially 
happy in his comparison of feudalism in France with feudalism in 
Germany, and in his clear diagnosis of the last sickness of the 
German Empire. 

Perhaps if there is any fault to be found with Dr. Stillé’s judg- 
ment, it might be said that he deals in somewhat too enthusiastic 
praise of Constantine and the Emperor Charlemagne. Without 
going so far as Gibbon, who naturally regarded Constantine with 
repulsion as the protector of the Church, we nevertheless can 
hardly agree entirely with Dr. Stillé that Constantine strove hard 
to ward off invasion from the Roman frontiers; and as for 
Charlemagne, though the author gives him every kind of praise 
as soldier, emperor, and scholar, he is yet obliged to allow that 
his work was not enduring, or his principles of centralizing the 
empire able to bear the strain of even one generation of quarrel- 
some successors. 

But, in truth, if we regard his book as the author intends, look- 
ing on it asa guide to a course of study, there is little to be 
blamed. The style is extremely good, the execution rapid and 
skilful, and especially we must add that the subjects chosen for 
discussion are admirably adapted to illustrate the direct bearing 
of medizeval life on the life of to-day. Pertinent reflections are to 
be found on every page, and a happy way of striking at such 
truths as are not usually noticed. For instance, in speaking of 
Charlemagne, Prof. Stillé says it is strange that, though he was 
certainly one of the greatest soldiers the world has ever seen, 
and actually reigned over a greater extent of territory than any 
Roman Emperor, yet he is never spoken of as a mere conqueror ; 
and indeed the man’s actions are very generally forgotten in the 
strange and almost mythical conception that brings to our minds 
the great centralizer, the father of learning in Europe, and the 
giant of Aix. Another admirable antithesis is found where Profess- 
or Stillé compares the decay of French and German feudalism. In 
France, he says, as the feudal life ran its course, everything gradu- 
ally tended to unity, monarchy, centralization ; in Germany, the 
spirit of locality, separatism, decentralization prevailed.——Nor 
must we forget the valuable chapter on the ‘ Laboring classes in the 
Middle Ages.’ The author maps out a striking contrast between the 
state of the agricultural and industrial population in the Middle Ages 
and their condition to-day, from which he draws the inference that 
the history of the laboring classes in Europe is the history of the 
progress of the larger portion of the population from slavery to 
freedom. Not everywhere, perhaps, but on the whole the state- 
ment is singularly true. We are told that the doing away of serfdom 
in Europe was in reality but the substitution of a contract for 
fixed service for the arbitrary and capricious demands of the 
feudal emperor ; and this is undeniably true even to the present 
day. In Russia, and even in the part of Germany adjoining the 
Russian frontier, where the population is purely Slav, the position 
of the agricultural laborer is apparently little better, if we except 
the moral view, than if he were really a slave. The contract, as 
Dr. Stillé calls the relation between master and man in consider- 
ation of its economic character, is of the most primitive descrip- 
tion, and the laborers are practically at the mercy of the landed 
proprietors. As we approach the more populous and fertile 
regions of Europe, the laborer acquires greater independence, and 
the subdivision of and into smaller holdings has brought him at 
the present day to a position far in advance of his poorer brother 
in the north-east. Seen by the light of Professor Stillé’s admi- 
rable ‘ Studies,’ such questions as these become easily intelligible, 
and it must be granted that in the volume noticed the author 
has rendered a lasting service to the sociologist as well as to the 
historical student. 





“The Life of George Cruikshank.*” 

WE should not count George Cruikshank among the greatest 
masters of caricature. He had the fortune to catch the applause 
of three distinguished writers. Ruskin delighted in his fairies 
and goblins ; Dickens was in sympathy with his faculty of gro- 
tesque distortion ; and Thackeray, full of heart, lost no opportu- 
nity to pour genial gush over the productions of ‘dear old 





* Life of George Cruikshank. By Blanchard Jere, With 85 Characteristic Tl- 
lustrations. $7.59. ord, 
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George.’ But now that Cruikshank is dead, and his life’s work 
lies before us, it is found to contain so much that is coarse and 
trivial, so much that argues sterility of imagination, that it is hard 
to learn the secret of his influence over his earlier contemporaries, 
and quite impossible to accord him a place beside Hogarth in 
England, Goya in Spain, and Daumier in France. 

Nor, if we read aright this life of him by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, 
did he attract his fellows by any beauties of personal character. 
He was inordinately vain. His self-conceit was almost a mad- 
ness. Having illustrated ‘Bombastes Furioso,’ the qualities of 
that worthy clung to him. He boasted incessantly. Seeing, 
when quite a stripling, ten persons hanged for counterfeiting one- 
pound notes, and having issued an imitation of these notes, with 
the figures made of twisted rope and the signature of Jack Ketch 
appended, he claimed, when the one-pound note was abolished, 
that he was the cause of its abolition. ‘And the final effect of 
my note,’ he says, ‘ was to stop hanging for all minor offences.’ 
The growth of the temperance movement he attributed to his 
work ‘ The Bottle ;’ and when the Russian army adopted a new 
hat, he loudly protested that they had stolen the model from one 
of his first caricatures. 

His pretensions to the authorship of celebrated books will furnish 
material for the Isaac Disraeli of the future. ‘ Life in London,’ 
once the delight of British youth, but afterwards so rare that 
Thackeray vainly sought it in six libraries, was supposed to depict, 
in the adventures of Corinthian Tom, Jerry Hawthorne and Bob 
Logic, the town-career of Pierce Egan, who wrote the book, and 
of the brothers Robert and George Cruikshank, who illustrated it. 
In later years George Cruikshank would hear nothing of Pierce 
Egan. The book was his own—designs, letterpress, everything. 
* Jack Sheppard,’ ‘ Windsor Castle,’ and the ‘ Tower of London,’ 
generally attributed to the pen of Harrison Ainsworth, were all 
claimed by Cruikshank, who supplied the cuts. He also, as is 
well-known, called himself the creator of ‘ Oliver Twist.” Hav- 
ing. long before the appearance of that work, made a series of 
drawings, showing the life of a London thief and including por- 
traits of Fagin, Bill Sykes and his dog, Nancy, the Artful 
Dodger, and Master Bates, he says that Dickens dropped in one 
day, was struck by the drawings, and told Cruikshank that he 
would write up to them. Mr. Forster, on behalf of Dickens, de 
nied this story categorically, and Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, on 
behalf of himself, said that Cruikshank was in his dotage. 

He won no eminence in political caricature. His satire had 
no point. Succeeding Gillray, whose ridicule had been aimed at 
Pitt and Fox, Burke and Sheridan, he found himself unable to 
take up the heritage, and passed it over to John Doyle, who pre- 
sented as savage lampoons, signed ‘ H. B.,’ some correct draw- 
ings of Sir Robert Peel cantering in the park, and who thought it 
a miracle of wit if he burlesqued the form of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Roman nose. Only once or twice was Cruikshank conscious 
that he lived in momentous times. He fired off a few squibs at 
Napoleon Bonaparte. In ‘The Queen’s Matrimonial Ladder,’ 
he depicted the famous trial of Queen Caroline, mercilessly prose- 
cuted by her husband, the king. George III., the dandy of sixty, 
fat, with false whiskers, wearing a preposterously short coat, is 
presented with some points of resemblance to the famous * Kin 
Pear’ of Daumier. Canning’s bald head is seen in court, an 
Sidmouth with enema bag in hand, and Castlereagh, known as 
Derry-down-Tringle. The plate bears the motto, ‘ And faded 
appetite resigns the victim up to shame ;’ but the artist could not 
have worked at it with much enthusiasm or sincerity, for in a 
very short time he was attacking the Queen. 

But Cruikshank was no mean observer of men. In his early 
days he mixed with all classes. He would gamble at Crock- 
ford’s, watch a fight between monkeys and terriers at Cribb’s, 
or preside over a boxing-match at Jackson’s. He went round, 
as Dickens said, *‘ smelling of tobacco, beer, and sawdust.’ He 
visited coal-holes, cidar-cellars, prize- fighters’ taverns; and 
mixed with Jews in Petticoat Lane, with drovers in Smithfield” 
Market, and with the young bucks who drank and fought under 
the piazza of Covent Garden. Thus, making constant sketches 
on his thumb nail, he obtained a fairly wide view of town-life. 
He had great skill in facial expression. His flunkies and dustmen 
are as individual as the grése¢tes of Gavarni or the dourgeois of 
Henri Monnier. His portrayal of Fagin in the condemned cell is 
unsurpassed in realism. But he wasted his power in trivialities, 
in tilting at the water-cure, or at the sweeps on May-day, or the 
postmen on Valentine’s day, or the crowds at the Academy, or 
the holiday-makers in Greenwich Park, or at beadles, tall life- 
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guardsmen, charity boys, ladies in pantalettes, or any other humor 
of the hour. 

= Indeed, we can give no idea of his multifarious work. He 
illustrated ‘ John Gilpin’ with great success. ‘ Peter Schlemil’ 
and ‘ Hans of Iceland’ suited his extravagant fancy. His elfin- 
world is astonishingly airy and gossamer. ‘His etchings to 
Grimm’s German Stories,’ says Ruskin, ‘are the finest things, 
next to Rembrandt’s, that, so far as I know, have been done 
since etching was invented.’ In this respect he has compelled 
the admiration of many notable people, and their tributes to him 
are al] collated in Mr. Jerrold’s book, which is the first adequate 
view of Cruikshank’s life yet given to the world. 


‘“‘The Old Regime.” * 

LADY JACKSON treats a popular theme in a popular style. 
Having to deal with the gossip of Louis XV.’s reign ee writes in 
a pleasant, feminine, tattling way. Just at first she inclines to 
the Carlylean mood : ‘ A feeling of joy thrills through every pulse 
of the nation. Deliverance at last, then, is at hand.’ But this 
wears off, and the author prefers to follow the manner of Mme. 
de Sévigné. No period in French history lends itself more read- 
ily to this treatment. It is an age of frivolities, an age which de- 
ifies Watteau, an age which regards life as a masquerade and 
men as mummers. Fashion divides its time between the drawing- 
rooms of literary people and the little suppers of the Palais Royal. 
The Hétel Rambouillet and its company are gone; but Mme. de 
Lambert tries to play the part of the celebrated Marquise ; for had 
she not known Mlle. de Scudéry, had she not listened to Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue, and, having survived the times of Louis XIV., 
was she not competent to enlighten the times of Louis XV.? So 
all the netable people came to her dinners at the Palais Cardinal, 
where Mme. Dacier, who talked Greek, made war on La Motte, 
the critic, and an excellent cook did his best to alleviate the 
sufferings of the listeners. 

The scenes are shifted. Louis is growing old and base. Marie 
Leczinska, his wife, mopes at home, and the king goes abroad to 
throw the handkerchief to the Pompadour and anon to the ‘ Belle 
Bourbonnaise.’ Boucher is painting Venus, Venus rising from 
the sea, Venus at her toilet, Venus with a perennial simper. 
Buffon, in gold shoe-buckles and cocked hat, is the fashionable 
author of the hour. Bachaumont is gathering gossip. The bat- 
tle of Rosbach is fought, and the Prince de Soubise, commander- 
in-chief, saves his dattérze de cutsine, and lives to give his name 
to a sauce. Lady Jackson, being modest, forbears to take us to 
the Parc aux Cerfs, but wherever else, in the purlieus of Louis 
XV.’s reign, the reader cares to follow, she willingly and amiably 
guides him. It is still a dazzling scene. Red lights throw their 

lare on it from the wings. But delicate nostrils can detect a 
aint smell of brimstone, and lo! as we turn the last page, Old 
Nick rises through a trap-door and carries it all away into nether 
darkness. 








Matthew Arnold’s Latest Essays.+ 

THERE is something highly Hibernian in the composition of this 
volume of ‘ Irish Essays.’ Here are three or four articles on Ireland 
and two or three on British Liberalism ; and both sets are sermons 
from the same old text—the need of good education for the ‘middle 
classes,’ and the necessity for the reform of a state of affairs in Great 
Britain which materializes the ‘ upper classes,’ vulgarizes the ‘ mid- 
dle,’ and brutalizes the ‘lower.’ Though the text was old, the ser- 
mons were none the less salutary. Mr. Arnold’s preaching has 
worked a reform in the tone and manner of English literary criticism, 
though much yet remains to be done. His preaching on politics will 
also have its effect in due time. Politics, indeed, is only the ap- 
parent subject of these essays ; in reality they quickly go behind 
politics into the educational question. The non-political and non- 
polemic articles are four, of which two are reprints of the prefaces 
Mr. Arnold wrote for the complete editions of his poems publishéd 
in 1853 and 1854. In these he expounded his views of the poetic 
function. Having been omitted from later editions of the poems, 
they are here reprinted by request. The two remaining essays in the 
volume—and from a purely literary point of view by far the most 
important—are on ‘ Copyright’ and on the ‘ French Play in London,’ 
the latter having been called forth by the visit to England of the 
Comédie Frangaise. This paper contains Mr. Arnold’s definition 
of poetry as ‘simply the most delightful and perfect form of utter- 


* The Old Régime: Courts, Salons and Theatres. By Catherine Charlotte, Lady 
J . $2.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

+ Irish —— Others. By Matthew Arnold. $1.75. London and New York: 
Macmillan & 


ance that human words can reach’; and also his adverse criticism 
of Victor Hugo as a poet, and of French poetry in general. While 
one is inclined to go far with Mr. Arnold in declaring the very 
decided inferiority of the French language to the English, and of 
French rhythms as a medium for poetry of the highest order, still 
it is evident that he proves his case a little too easily. He should 
have re-read his own preface of 1853, reprinted here, before setting 
up some of Shakspeare’s finest lines against some of Hugo’s 
emptiest. 

The essay, however, which demands most consideration at the pres- 
ent time, and especially from Americans, is that on ‘Copyright.’ 
The subject might be thought well-nigh thread-bare, but Mr. Arnold 
gives ita new gloss. The essay is primarily a plea for cheap books, 
and as such a protest against the whole publishing system of Great 
Britain. It may shock the unphilosophic to find Mr. Arnold deny- 
ing that we have any natural rights, and declaring that copyright, like 
any other right in property, is the creation of law. This leads him 
to rebuke his fellow-countrymen for calling American reprinters 
‘ pirates,’ and to say that this style of talking is ‘exaggerated and 
false.’ He asserts that the question of international copyright is not a 
question of honesty, but a question of delicacy. Incidentally, Mr. 
Arnold approves of the suggestion of the English Copyright Com- 
mission, that copyright should be for the author’s life and for a cer- 
tain number of years thereafter ; this would spare us the scandal of 
the issue at low prices of reprints of the unrevised editions of Irving’s 
and Longfellow’s early writings, and would let the copyright expire 
on all an author’s works at the same date. 





A Sketch of Mr. Lowell’s Life. * 


THERE is an unusual timeliness in the moment of publication of 
this sketch of the life and labors of one of the foremost of American 
authors. It is well that this simple outline of Mr. Lowell’s career 
should appear just at the instant when a noisy clamor is made against 
him because he does not put on his war-paint and grasp his tomahawk 
and do something terrible to Lord Granville and the other friendly 
ministers of Her Majesty’s Government. If the more intelligent 
among those who seem to wish that the American Minister should 
dance a scalp-dance before the Queen of England, could be induced 
to read this record of Mr. Lowell’s life, and see for themselves how 
high his aims and endeavors have aiways been, how noble his 
patriotism and how truly American his character, they might per- 
haps feel a little ashamed of themselves. When we see an American 
paper quote Byron’s remark about Moore, that ‘ Tommy dearly loved 
a lord,’ with a covert allusion to the author of the stinging ‘ Jona- 
than to John,’ and of the ever-delightful essay ‘On a Certain Conde- 
scension in Foreigners ’—when we hear people call] the author of the 
‘ Biglow Papers’ a snob, we wonder what has become of the national 
sense of humor, and can only hope that there is no stranger within 
our gates to take down the foolish words. ——But this has led us far 
from Mr. Underwood’s ‘ Sketch,’ which seems to be an enlargement 
of the essay printed in Harper's Magazine about a year ago: It is an 
outline of Mr. Lowell’s life, the uneventful life of a man-of-letters, 
accompanied by abundant citation from his poems and criticism 
thereof. The criticism is always kindly, though once or twice ad- 
verse. Mr. Lowell’s prose receives what seems to us scant attention. 
The four volumes of essays now in print and purchasable as ‘ Lowell’s 
Prose Works’ are probably not a third, certainly not a half, of his 
critical writing, yet they contain more and finer literary criticism 
than can be found, perhaps, in the volumes of any other author who 
has written in English in the last half century. It is greatly to be 
hoped that Mr. Lowell can be persuaded to gather into other volumes 
many, if not all, of the other essays he has dropped by the wayside, 
to some of which Mr. Underwood refers. In poetry as well as in prose 
they are many pieces the author has not cared to put into a book. 

We had hoped that Mr. Underwood might have been authorized to 
avow the remarkable series of epigrams and satires which appeared 
in The Nation during the Centennial years, and which popular rumor 
credited to Mr. Lowell. 





“A Study of the Pentateuch.”’ + 

TuHE book which Dr. Stebbins has written against the Dutch criti- 
sism of the Pentateuch will have its chief effect among those who 
look upon modern critical theories as very bad, and utterly to be re- 
jected. The author is earnest and industrious, and in nota few par- 
ticulars he has brought forward important objections to the post- 
exilian origin of the middle books of the Pentateuch ; but on the 
whole he has failed to appreciate the central arguments of the oppo- 
site side. Even where he is most successful he is fighting against 
antagonists of a decade ago ; the freshest, keenest statements of the 
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critical positions are not those against which he directs his energies. 
It is a pity that, if he could not thoroughly master Wellhausen’s ‘ Ge- 
schichte Israels,’ he should not at least have given more careful 
thought to Robertson Smith’s ‘Old Testament in the Jewish Church,’ 
instead of dismissing it with a few sentences in his preface. So far 
is this book from being a conclusive answer to radical theories, that 
the great critical questions are not even fairly presented. The prob- 
lems, how to account for the many local sanctuaries, if one sanctuary, 
and one only, existed by divine command ; how to reconcile the par- 
ticipation of men who were accepted by God in sacrifice and formal 
worship at irregular places, and after irregular forms, with the 
traditional theory that the ceremonial was established in Moses’ 
time ; how to explain the silence of the earlier prophets as to the duty 
of observing the ritual, and their denunciations of those who are ob- 
serving it—all these are left without a ray of light. ‘This work is 
not addressed to scholars,’ the author tells us. It would be much 
better if it were. Scholars will detect its weaknesses and will not be 
harmed ; but no book is more dangerous in the hands of people who 
are not scholars, than an inadequate defense of important truth. 





Minor Notices. 


Ir is long since we have had a novel with so much plot and 
so many characters as the latest by Mrs. Hoey.* The plot is exceed- 
ingly involved, and suspense is well sustained to the close. The 
style is good, and Mrs. Hoey excels in vivid short descriptions, as 
in her allusion to a house ‘whose furniture seemed to have been 
ordered and sent in like the coals,’ and to a lady of whom ‘nobody 
knew who she was—but then nobody wanted to know.’ As dealing 
with the question of Cain, however, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
the story is hardly a success; we perceive at last, from certain dis- 
tinct allusions, that the unfortunate mistake of the heroine in early 
life is supposed to be due to the fact that the lady into whose family 
she had been adopted did not sufficiently realize that she was the 
young girl’s ‘keeper;’ she gave her, indeed, a comfortable and 
fashionable home, but neglected to provide the sympathy which the 
ycung lady craved. It was a case, Mrs. Hoey aptly observes, of 
Cinderella without the cinders, and the author not unjustly believes 
that the cinders may have been a blessing to the original Ella, in 
diverting her mind from the lack of appreciation in the parlor. In 
plain English, Mrs. Townley Gore did not ‘look after’ Miss Helen. 
But the question, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ involves another : 
‘Am I in my brother's keeping?” The much-vexed query, ‘ Must I 
refuse wine lest my brother should not,’ might be argued from the 
standpoint ‘ must I drink wine because my brother does?’ It seems 
to us a very poor kind of heroine who cannot ‘look out’ for herself 
much more wisely than did poor Helen Rhodes; and the author’s 
desire to ascribe the situation to her heroine’s intense innocence 
recalls those striking words of the author of ‘Charles Auchester’ : 
‘Innocence is incompatible with wisdom, though purity from 
wisdom never separates; to know no evil is to know nothing that 
can be of service to others in this evil world.’ 


‘Tue Shakspeare Reading Book’ +—prepared by Mr. H. Courthope 
Bowen, M.A., Head Master of the Grocers’ Company’s Schools 
at Hackney Downs, near London, England—contains seventeen of 
Shakspeare’s plays, abridged for reading aloud in schools, and is ap- 
propriately dedicated to Mr. Henry Irving, whom the editor very aptly 
characterises as a ‘ most ingenious actor.’ Mr. Bowen’s preface ‘On 
the character and object of the book’ is an instance of the growing 
willingness of English instructors to confess the inadequacy of their 
old-fashioned text-books and to follow in the best steps of American 
teachers and authors—although, of course, this acknowledgment is 
not made directly in the preface, nor is any American mentioned. 
One cannot but think, however, that Mr. Rolfe’s admirable school 
edition of Shakspeare’s plays may have suggested this book of 
Mr. Bowen’s. The English editor has condensed far more than 
the American ; Mr. Rolfe, indeed, omits with the greatest discretion, 
while Mr. Bowen seeks so to abridge each play that it may be read 
aloud in two lessons. Of course the practical use of this reader 
with a class is the only firm foundation for fair criticism. Mr. 
Bowen declares that he knows by experience that ‘the omission of all 
minor matters and the shortening of some long speeches, not only 
do not lessen the interest of the plays for our pupils, but even to a 
great extent increase that interest by enabling them more easily and 
more readily to gain a clear and vivid impression of what they are 
reading.’ This may be so, although we confess some slight un- 
willingness to see Shakspeare hewn in this fashion. The selection of 
plays is excellent, and the few markings for emphasis and accent 
will no doubt be of service to the beginner. There are a few wood- 
cuts in the volume from drawings by Teutonic artists. 
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Tuis* is the tenth volume of the Rougon-Macquart series, which 
is to consist of a score or more in all, and which is to give the com- 
plete history, natural and social, of a family under the Second Em- 
pire ; and it is one of the least interesting of the ten. It has not the 
descriptive variety of ‘La Curée’ or ‘ Le Ventre de Paris’ ; it has not 
the strength of ‘L’Assommoir’ ; or the poetry of‘ La Faute del’ Abbé 
Mouret’; and it has much of the conscious vulgarity and artistic 
falseness that made ‘ Nana’ detestable. ‘Nana’ was put forth as a 
study, a dissection of the fast life of the highest and the lowest 
Parisian circles ; ‘ Pot-Bouiile’ pretends to be an exposure of the 
moral rottenness of ‘ the middle class,’ the dourgeoisie. But the picture 
is altogether overcharged ; the blacks are laid on with so heavy a 
hand that there is little or no white to be seen. We refuse positively to 
believe that the unhealthy and disreputable gang—there is no other 
word—who figure in the pages of ‘ Pot-Bouille’ are fairly represen- 
tative of the ‘middle class’ which has given France so much of its 
strength and Paris its stability for the past century. No doubt, most 
of the incidents, taken separately, are possible, and may, indeed, 
be transcripts from real life. It is in massing together these excep- 
tions, and presenting them as a fair representation of average char- 
acter and average action, that the injustice lies. Herein is shown 
the inartistic and untruthful quality of the novel. In the series of 
articles which M. Zola published in Figaro last year, and which has 
just been republished in a volume called ‘ Une Campagne,’ he de- 
voted two or three essays to the social sins of the women of the 
‘ middle class.’ What he preached about in the newspaper he shows 
in action in the novel. The story itself is far more involved and 
rambling than is M. Zola’s wont ; yet it has a certain originality, in 
that a house, and not a person, is the ‘hero.’ It is a large and 
eminently respectable apartment-house ; and in his opening chapter 
M. Zola takes us up its eminently respectable staircase, and intro- 
duces us to its eminently respectable tenants. In the remaining 
chapters, his sole task is to show us that the house is a whited sep- 
ulchre, and that there is not in it a decent man, woman, or child. 
The only possible exception is a family on the second floor, of whom 
we are told nothing save that the gentleman is a novelist, by in- 
ference M. Zola himself ; but in the final pages of the book the police 
‘come down’ even on this exemplary personage, who has published 
an indecent book. Did M. Zola mean this asa portrait of himself ? 

Ir is almost with a sigh that we take up another book of European 
travel ; but Margery Deane’s + really justifies its name. At first the 
pleasure is of a negative sort: one is pleased with the first enjoy- 
ment of a person of mature years who had never been to Europe 
before, and with the naive appropriation of my ship, my hotel, my 
first church service, or my first beer-garden; though the minute in- 
formation of the kjnd which defines a droschke and translates little 
German phrases for us, occasionally suggests the advice given to a 
young lawyer, to remember that there were some things which the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court was supposed to know. The 
book improves greatly toward the close, and the Hungarian sketches 
are admirable ; partly because Hungary is less familiar ground to 
the average tourist, but chiefly because the author here gives those 
personal experiences which alone justify the publication of a new 
book of travels. She tells an anecdote extremely well. Her account 
of the young lady who, figuratively speaking, decided to eat her 
over-dress, and of the disturbance innocently caused by another 
young lady who burst a paper bag in the diligence, with the story of 
the handsome Hungarian who could not speak English with 
Madame, but would seek for her an American rocking-chair and be 
the man to fan her, are excellently told. And we like the little bo 
who, speaking only the usual poetic language of Hungary, exclaimed, 
‘O heavenly mamma, I love you as the dear pigeon loves the wheat !’ 





‘*At Home in Fiji’’ Again. 
AT the request of the Messrs. Armstrong, we make room for 
the following letter from the Rev. James Calvert, to which refer- 
ence was made in the last number of THE CRITIC: 


‘A reviewer of “ At Home in Fiji,” in THe Critic, while commend- 
ing in many respects Miss Cumming’s admirable and remarkably 
correct work, takes exception to some of her statements about can- 
nibalism. Since 1838 I have been closely connected with Fiji, and 
am deeply interested in the country and people. Ithas afforded me 
great satisfaction to read “ At Home in Fiji’ because of the pains 
taken by the writer to gain correct information of the past and- 
present of the Fijians, and because of her honest and faithful state- 
ment of real facts. The dreadful prevalence of cannibalism connected 
with war and with their gods, as well as in a general way, can hardly 
be over stated, and, instead of exaggerating, I am sure Miss Gordon 
Cumming has refrained from stating many horrid things about 
Fijian barbarism which she must have heard and known in her 
diligent researches. ‘JAMES CALVERT. 

‘WESLEYAN Mission House, London, March 21, ’82.’ 
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“Weare glad to be able to bear our tribute to the excellent manner in 
which THe Critic is conducted. It is not quite so old as the present 
year [1881], and it has already established its reputation as the first literary 
journal in America. We say this advisedly.’,—LONDON ACADEMY. 
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Emerson. 


THE most sincerely honest man in America has gone from us, 
following, by a few days only, perhaps the most sincerely honest 
man in Europe —each being of so guileless a nature, so high- 
hearted and pure-minded, that none more than they could afford 
to be plainly honest in speech. Darwin in Europe, Emerson in 
America—the one interpreting the world of poetry under the 
grandest form of law and fact, the other translating that new 
world of fact into the most subtle and beautiful order of poetry. 
Each was a leader—the leader in fact-—of one phase of the new 
epoch ; each wise enough to know the meaning of the movement 
which he led, and the value of his own leadership, yet modest 
enough to forget himself in the greatness of the work. The unal- 
loyed self-abnegation of both these men is the most hopeful thing 
of this century. While the world of science and of religious 
speculation was undergoing a marvellous and beautiful change— 
and no more powerful agents in the change than these two men 
—yet each pursued the even tenor of his way, doing the humblest 
duties, living the simplest life, sweetening the atmosphere at home 
and purifying it for the world. 

The picture of Emerson’s life, in youth, in college, in the minis- 
try, in Concord—both while he lived unappreciated and since his 
fame grew to be the pride of a continent—is the picture of a plain 
citizen, dear to his family, useful to his neighbors, bound up in 
the home affairs of a retired village, worthy of the republican sim- 
plicity which De Tocqueville described so many years ago. He 
was 2 faithful, honest-hearted townsman, while he was the most 
finished product of the schools, the most perfect absorbent of 
those master-thoughts which lie behind the learning of the ages. 
His whole soul was republican by instinct. Plato could instruct 
him ; so could his neighbor, the wood-chopper ; and each was valu- 
able according to the amount of native, home-bred sense which he 
brought to bear on the problems of life and of time. He could 
question each shrewdly, and was no more elated by the privilege 
of association with the imperial mind of the philosopher than he 
was delighted by the frank, trusting, hospitable sense of the 
farmer. His neighborly, unassuming courtesy, which was not put 
on for a purpose, but was native to the very soul of the man, 
made him America’s most representative citizen. There were 
little men about him seemingly greater than he, who had no other 
beauty than the reflected sunshine of his genius ; and yet he was 
too great to scorn even these little orbs that only flung back his 
rays. It is quite probable that the sun has not yet discovered 
what a volume of glory it radiates into space, and that it looks with 
admiration all night long on its chaste, proud sister, the moon. 
That was certainly Emerson’s attitude toward the men about him. 
It made his literary citizenship productive to a thousand others. 

The critics have spoken of his philosophy. If he had any, it 
was essentially this : to confront human assumptions honestly, to 


look them squarely in the eye while he questioned them, and to- 


tell them what new beauty, as yet unappropriated by them, he 
could discover in the world. To him the world was yet full of 
new possibilities. Its present was greater than its past; its 
future grand beyond conception. The past may have led back to 
the divine beginning of things ; but that was elementary. The 
future looked to the glorious consummations. It had in it the 
more solid growth, the flower, the fruit. The soil of human 


nature was still rich ; the roots of life were strong ; the mighty 
and well-proportioned trunk needed no propping. 

But we care more to think of Emerson as a gracious influence 
He was a thinker, an observer, but more es- 


in our national life, 


sentially a poet—the most fearless poet of the century, and yet 
the most reverential. He had no occasion to question vice. It 
never approached him. The many generations of Puritan divines 
who handed down to him the spirit of the colonies had effectually 
exorcised the devil, and there was no admission for any part of 
that personage—tail, horns, or hoof—within the range of his vis- 
ion. But he questioned virtue and beauty, order and law, and 
got from them more sacred and divine moments than usually fall 
to the lot of philosopher or poet. When we read Emerson we 
are in the atmosphere of the Graces. Zenophon says of Cyrus that 
he was educated at the court of the Great King where it was 
possible to observe much wise behavior, but not possible to hear 
or see any baseness. It was so with the fortunate ones whose 
privilege it was to listen to the conversation of Emerson. He 
gave no audience to the meaner thoughts, none to our baser pas- 
sions. These slunk away and were not heard ; but every sweet- 
faced hope and winning aspiration caught a glow from his counte- 
nance. And what a poet he was! What pictures he made both 
of the real and the ideal! How permeated he was with that 
‘ Sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.’ 


It was this clean, pure atmosphere in which he lived, and the 
poetic power, the high imagination, that helped him to marry mind 
to the loveliest forms of matter, which so charmed young and old, 
and made him the most elevating and purifying moral power, not 
alone in New England, but among the English races of to-day. 
We have lost him, but not until he had said what he had to say, 
and sung the best that was in him to sing. It will be a pity if the 
world whirls away from him before the echo of his song and the 
beauty of his speech have reached many more ears and hearts 
than our brief generation could compass. 


A Suggestion to Mr. Vanderbilt. 


ATTENTION was called, in the last number of THE CRITIC, to 
the necessity of a new free library in New York, the institution 
founded by the late Mr. Astor having failed to supply the want. 
Our comments on the conduct of the Astor were not prompted 
by a feeling of hostility toward the Directors of that library, but 
were made solely in the interest of those working scholars who 
have been disappointed in the Lafayette Place mausoleum. It is 
a thankless task to criticise the donor or the almoners of a gener- 
ous gift, because the benefaction has fallen short of the expecta- 
tions of those whom it was designed to benefit ; and, in the present 
case, the task is not only a thankless but a hopeless one ; for the 
Directors of the Astor Library turn a deaf or a disdainful ear to 
every suggestion emanating from their beneficiaries. Since, there- 
fore, they persist in ignoring the public, the public must look ia 
another direction for what it wants. As shown in the editorial to 
which we have referred, it would be futile to call upon our legis- 
lators for a free public library so long as the Astor stands. But 
the inaction of our law-makers need not deter our millionaires 
from stepping forward and doing what the State should have done 
long ago. There is no reason, for instance, why the richest of 
New York’s citizens shguld not found an institution as honorable 
to himself and to the community in which he lives as the Boston 
Public Library is honorable to the city of Boston, and its ori- 
ginator. Mr. Vanderbilt has shown (by paying a hundred 
thousand dollars for the transportation of the Central Park Obe- 
lisk, and by one or two other acts) that he is not lacking in pub- 
lic spirit. And his means are practically unlimited, so that the 
cost of establishing a library twice as large and ten times as useful 
as the Astor, would be a secondary consideration in his mind. 
Why should he not establish one, winning golden opinions in his 
lifetime, and laying the foundations of a monument that might 
keep his memory green when the fabulous wealth of his family 
had become a mere tradition. Mr. Vanderbilt might easily 
establish a library that would cause the Astor to be forgotten in 
six months. Only he should beware of making it merely a 
monument. The proper place for such furniture is a church-yard 
or a public cemetery ; and the Lenox Library, or the institution 
that has made the name of Astor so respected, would be much 
more appropriately situated amid the chain fences and evergreens 
of Woodlawn or Calvary, than in the busy streets of a great 
metropolis, We sincerely hope that Mr. Vanderbilt will visit 
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the British Museum and the national French library, this summer, 
and bring back with him, on his return, the plans of an institution 
that shall eclipse, not those two libraries, of course, but every- 
thing of lesser magnitude. 





Society and the Stage. 


THERE is nothing more delightful in the old English dramatists 
than their easy familiarity with the ways of high life. It was 
plain that they knew the people whom they painted. Did not the 
Duchess of Cleveland visit Wycherly in the Temple, disguised as 
a country-girl? Did not the Duchess of Marlborough have a wax- 
doll made in imitation of Congreve, to keep her constantly in 
mind of the author of ‘ Love for Love’? Sheridan, we may be 
sure, sipped the waters of the Pump Room with all the fashion- 
able people in Bath. Yet the ties between society and the stage 
are now loosened. The playwrights of to-day are too plainly 
Bohemians. It has been reserved for Mr. H. A. Lewis, a Texan, 
to revive the aristocratic traditions of the drama, and to show 
that the habits of the great may be accurately depicted without 
diminishing the interest of a play. We lose no time in present- 
ing to the public the remarkable work which he calls ‘ Landlord 
and Tenant, an Irish drama, in four acts.’ 

It opens with a graceful colloquy between Lord Dunrose, 
‘Earl of Dunrose Castle, Ireland,’ and Lord Arthur, his son. 
Lord Arthur has returned from an American trip, and, trying to 
break to his father the news that he has spent a good deal of 
money, touches lightly on the charms of the game of monte. 
‘ By Jove,’ he says, ‘they play high out west, and no mistake. 
You bet they do.’ ‘I should like to know how the game is 
played,’ observes the Earl, moved by his son’s enthusiasm. 
“Don’t you do it,’ rejoins Lord Arthur. ‘It is too expensive ; 
you would be a pauper in a week. Poker ain’t a circumstance.’ 
* Ah!’ says Lord Dunrose, ‘I see where all the money went to.’ 
And Arthur, being thus found out, mutters hasily aside, ‘ I have 
given myself dead away.’ His discomfiture is so great that he 
almost forgets to greet his charming sister, Lady Cecilia, who 
receives him with a soft reproach,‘ Pa says you have been very 
naughty and spent so much money it will most break us up.’ 

Lady Cecilia is left alone with her mother, Lady Dunrose, 
Countess of Dunrose Castle, Ireland, and they fall to a discussion 
of the Irish peasantry. ‘I hate low, common people,’ says the 
high-born Cecilia. ‘I do not see what use they are in the world.’ 
‘You are right, my daughter,’ remarks the Countess ; ‘I have 
always felt that way. But here comes some wine. Your father 
has just purchased a lot that is said to be very fine—a guinea the 
bottle—and if you like you can join me in sampling a bottle.’ 
‘ Certainly,’ replies Lady Cecilia, ‘ most happy to join you. Your 
health! Ah, it is delicious. I hope he has secured a plenty of it.’ 
And with this playful prattle, which, we are credibly informed, re- 
produces with much fidelity the conversation of English drawing- 
rooms, we are led up to the climax of the play, the murder of a 
bailiff by one Dennis O'Brian, brother of a girl whom Lord Arthur 
had seduced. Through the machinations of ‘ Lords Dunrose and 
Arthur,’ Dennis is found guilty, and the entire Dunrose family go 
into court to hear his sentence pronounced. But there, to their 
dismay, they find a smart New York attorney, who has brought 
from America a proclamation of pardon for Dennis, makes Lord 
Arthur marry Dennis’s sister, makes Lord“Dunrose provide for 
Dennis’s family, and shows how the ‘cause of Ireland’ will 
always prevail over the interests of ‘two worthless Lords.’ 

Dr. Russell was twitting us the other day with our ignorance 
of Dukes and their ways. Here at least is one of us who has 
seen these great ones face to face. Lord Dunrose, it is true, is 
not a Duke ; but we are sure that he could not be more offensive 
if he were. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
A REVISED edition of the ‘ Satchel Guide to Europe’ is out. 
Harpers’ Weekly will contain this week an illustration of the burial 
of Emerson. 
‘Cometh up asa Flower’ has just been translated into French 
and publishedgwith a preface by M. Gustave Droz. 


The 13th inst. will be a memorable day with Messrs. D. Appleton. 


& Co., who will issue simultaneously Mr. Bancroft’s ‘ History of the 
Formation of the Constitution of the United States of America,’ 
in two volumes, and Mr. W. E. H. Lecky’s ‘ History of England in 
the Eighteenth Century,’ also in two volumes, 


Dante Rossetti, at the age of five, wrote a play called ‘ The Slave,’ 
which, according to his friend, Mr, Theodore Watts, ‘showed no 
noteworthy characteristic save precocity.’ 

Messrs. A. Williams & Co., Boston, are preparing a large-paper 
edition of Mr. A. Bronson Alcott’s sonnets, to be illustrated with a 
number of photographs and bound in half-vellum. 

The first volume of the Century has the most sumptuous and 
beautiful cover we have ever seen on a popular magazine. The 
design, by Mr. G. F. Babb, may safely be called unique. 

Prof. Schuchardt, of the University of Graz, is preparing a bibli- 
ography of the Creole languages. The volume will be produced 
with the assistance of the Imperial Royal Academy of Vienna. 


The design for the cover of Mr. George P. Lathrop’s ‘ An Echo of 
Passion’ (just issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) was made 
by Mr. Frank Lathrop, of this city, the novelist’s artist brother. 

Mr. E. C. Stedman sails for Europe to-day (Saturday). Mr. John 
Burroughs will soon follow him. Messrs. W. D. Howells, H. James, 
Jr., and T. B. Aldrich also are to spend the summer abroad. 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers publish some interesting books this 
week, among others Prof. Jebb’s ‘ Bentley,’ in the English Men of 
— Series, and M. Alfred Barbou’s ‘ Victor Hugo and his 

ime.’ 

The Parchment Library, published here by the Messrs. Appleton 
as the ‘ Library of English Classics,’ is about to be increased by an 
edition of Shakspeare in twelve volumes. There will be no notes or 
commentary. 


The volume of Sermons by Dean Stanley, to be published by Mr. 
John Murray, will include those preached on the deaths of Lord 
Palmerston, Charles Dickens, Canon Kingsley, the Princess Alice, 
Carlyle, Lord Beaconsfield, and others. 


In September or October next, Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
will begin the publication of a series of six historical novels, trans- 
lated by Miss Mary E. Brown, from the Swedish of Prof, Z. Topelius, 
of the University of Helsing Fors, Finland. 


An edition of Mr. Serjeant Ballantine’s racy ‘Experiences of a 
Barrister’s Life’ is about to be published by Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co. This book has met with great success in England, having 
passed through a third edition in a few weeks. 


A new Southern novel, by ‘ Elzey Hay,’ is announced by Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., under the title of ‘ Prince Hal’; also a novel 
of New England life, ‘ Forever and a Day,’ by Edward Fuller, who 
is a student at Harvard College—a member of the graduating class 
of 1882. 


Mr. W. J. Widdleton, the publisher, died on Tuesday last. Mr. Wid- 
dleton had been engaged in business in this city for many years, and 
was liked by all who knew him. He dealt mainly in standard works, 
of which he kept a good list, and was best known of late years as 
the publisher of Poe’s prose and verse. 


In the June Century there will he a verse which the editor found 
painted above arustic well in front of the Crab Inn, at Shanklin, Isle 
of Wight. Thinking he recognized Longfellow’s graceful touch, the 
discoverer made a copy of the verse, and afterwards found that his 
supposition as to its authorship was correct. 

The next volume in Mr. Lawrence Hutton’s American Actor 
Series will be Mrs. Ireland’s ‘ Mrs. Duff.’ In the fall will come Miss 
Kate Field’s ‘ Fechter’ and a volume on ‘Mitchell and the Old 
Olympic,’ by Mr. Thos J. McKee, from whose ample collection have 
been taken most of the i/lustrations used in Mr. White’s articles on 
‘ Opera in New York.’ 

The title of the new American novel which Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons will publish in the middle of the month is ‘Guern- 
dale.’ The scene is laid in the United States, at the present time ; 
and the author, who is anonymous, writes with a purpose, and in a 
style very different from that which is popularly known as the 
‘ Atlantic novel’ style. 

An account of the death of President Garfield and the accession of 
President Arthur is included in the new edition of Col. Higginson’s 
‘Young Folks’ History of the United States.’ The uniform edition 
of this writer’s works, announced by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, will 


contain a revised version of the translation of ‘ Epictetus,’ which 


has been out of print for years. 

Mr. Edmund W. Gosse has written a memoir of the Hindu poetess, 
Toru Dutt (author of ‘ A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields’), to serve 
as an introduction to a volume of ‘ Ancient Ballads and Legends of 
Hindustan,’ which has just been gathered from among the poems 
left by this talented girl. Toru Dutt died in August, 1877, not yet 


twenty-two years old ; ‘yet,’ as Mr. Gosse gracefully puts it, ‘when’ 


the history of the literature of our country [England] comes to be 
written, there is sure to be a page in it dedicated to this fragile, 
exotic blossom of song,’ 
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Girton College, Cambridge, is to have a Browning Society. 


Mr. Charles G. Leland’s studies of the gypsies will appear in book 
form, very shortly, from the Riverside Press. 


M. Louis Pasteur made his reception into the French Academy, on 
Thursday, April 27, the occasion of an attack upon the memory of 
the late M. Littré, whose death caused the vacancy which M. Pasteur 
has been called to fill. M. Renan replied to the new member’s 
speech. 

Mr. Moses King, the enterprising Cambridge publisher, announces 
‘Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,’ a volume of ‘ biography, anecdotes, 
general criticism, bibliography, early poems, and poetical tributes,’ 
selected from a hundred sources, and enriched with a portrait and 
other illustrations. 


Mr. James Rice, the novelist, died in London on the 26th inst. 
In connection with Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. Rice had written a 
number of popular stories of more than average merit. The best 
known are ‘Shepherds All, and Maidens Fair,’ ‘ By Celia’s Arbor,’ 
*’T was in Trafalgar’s Bay,’ ‘ The Seamy Side,’ ‘ Ready Money Morti- 
boy,’ and ‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet.’ 

Messrs. George W. Harlan & Co. will issue very shortly Mr. R. 
H. Stoddard’s ‘ Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: A Medley in Prose 
and Verse,’ spoken of in our last issue. The little book will be 
embellished with a steel-plate engraving from a portrait by Sarony. 
Mr. Harlan and his new partner have followed Messrs. Putnam, 
Holt, Christern, and Dutton to West Twenty-third Street, where they 
are pleasantly housed, at No. 44. 


Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons announce for early publication 
‘The Index Guide to Travel and Art Study in Europe,’ by L. C. 
Loomis, A. M. This book is prepared on a new model, and is ex- 
ceedingly convenient in arrangement. The names of the places and 
objects of interest are alphabetically arranged, so that one may turn 
to them without searching through an index. The book is of con- 
venient size and contains 160 illustrations. 


The English novelists seem to be fallng from grace; or, at least, 
the plagiaristic methods of some among them are beginning to be 
exposed. First, it was Mr. Charles Reade. More lately, it was Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. Now, it is Miss Braddon. A recent number of 
Punch points out that her‘ Barbara’ is based on M. Dennery’s old 
play, ‘La Dame de St. Tropez.’ Miss Braddon is exceedingly fond 
of using French plays in the making of English novels. Her ‘ Lady’s 
Mile’ owes much to M. Emile Augier’s ‘ Gabrielle,’ and her ‘ Ru- 
bert Godwin, Banker,’ owed more to the‘ Pauvres de Paris.’ It has 
even been asserted that her ‘ Doctor’s Wife’ had been reading Flau- 
bert’s ‘ Madame Bovary.’ 


Acknowledgments. 

WE have received the third volume, ‘Tales ot the Argonauts,’ in 
Messrs. Houghton, Miffl'n & Co.’s capital new edition of the writings 
of Bret Harte.——Sr. Nicuo.as, for May, filled to repletion with 
admirable reading-matter and illustrations, including an excellent 
article by Mr. Charles L. Brace on the work of the Children’s Aid 
Society, and kindred organizations, in their efforts to civilize and 
reclaim the ‘ wolf-reared children’ of the metropolis.——PRocEED- 
1nGs of meetings held at New York and London, Feb. 1, 1882, to 
express sympathy with the oppressed Jews in Russia (printed at the 
Industrial School of the Hebrew Orphan Asylum).——CATALOGUE 
of Washington and Lee University, 1881-82, showing an attendance 
of 109 students ; and accompanied by a notice of the postponement, 
to a date as yet unfixed, of the proposed centennial celebration of the 
granting of the charter of the College.——-THE April number of 7%e 
Christian Philosophy Quarterly (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co.), containing articles by Prof. ‘Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan ; Rev. Dr. J. H. McIlvaine, of Newark, N. J.; the Rev. J.” 
W. Mendenhall, Ph. D., and Rev. Dr. Bevan, the retiring pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, this city. 
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Darwin’s Life-Work. 


TueE chief for many years of the leaders in science knows no longer 
the world he erstwhile knew so well. Charles Darwin has closed 
a life illustrious in the annals of biology, scarce full of years but 
very full of honors. By a happily prophetic chance, the review of 
his great lieutenant’s latest work, in the last number of THE CrirTIC, 
issued on the day after his death, was closed by a notice of the revo- 
lution that ‘darwinism’ had effected in the methods and aims of 
biological investigation. Great indeed is the contrast between the 
views respecting nature held before and since the appearance of ‘ The 
Origin of Species.’ Formerly, it was a generally accepted idea that 
the living beings which people the globe had, in some mysterious 


manner, been each ‘ created’ separately ; but how, none ventured to 
express in words, for the mere attempt to do so conjured up such 
strange fancies that the intelligent mind drew back in revolt and re- 
fused to consider them. Now, it is a recognized scientific creed that 
the animals and plants which have successively inhabited the earth 
have been the descendants, with modifications, from previous inhabi- 
tants since the dawn of life. A glimmer of the truth had now and 
then occurred to contemplative students. Philosophers had ventured 
to think that living forms like ancient ones might have descended 
from them. The investigators in various departments of biology had 
gradually deduced generalizations which all tended in a similar 
direction, The taxologists in their very nomenclature compared the 
animal kingdom to atree of which the principal types were ‘ branches * 
diverging from a common trunk, while the minor groups were suc- 
cessive offshoots ; and the idea of genetic relationship suggested by 
the various degrees of likeness was manifested in the names con- 
ferred on other groups—‘ tribe,’ ‘family,’ etc. The embryologists 
had recognized a coincidence between the stages of development of 
the ‘superior’ animals and the adults of animals inferior in the 
system. The palzontologists had discovered an approximate coin- 
cidence between the successive inhabitants of the earth and the 
successive stages in the development of the living animals of the 
same types. The series of facts thus obtained had even to some 
extent been co-ordinated. But an efficient factor in variation 
remained to be discovered and a full presentation of the data had 
yet to be made. 

It was in 1859 that the desiderata indicated were supplied in ‘ The 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection.’ ‘ Variation under 
Domestication ’ was compared and contrasted with ‘ Variation under 
Nature.’ The ‘Struggle for Existence’ which is the result of the 
progressive increase of living beings was considered, and ‘ Natural 
Selection’ was designated as the factor which determined the de- 
velopment and existence as ‘ species’ of forms which had descended 
with modifications from countless antecedent generations. With the 
successive changes in temperature and other conditions ensuing in 
the ever-changing world, the animals and plants which peopled it 
were compelled to keep pace by corresponding changes in structure, 
or to give place to others that could adapt themselves to the new con- 
ditions. So much were the views thus enunciated opposed to the 
current ideas that a brief period of astonished silence ensued, and 
men felt about before they could realize their full purport, or that 
such opinions were broached in sober earnest. Then followed on 
every hand torrents of detraction and abuse. The naturalists of the 
old school and the priests of revelation met on common ground, and 
loud and bitter was the denunciation. Numerous were the argu- 
ments against the new theory. But Nature herself was true to her 
disciple, and furnished the replies. 

It was contended that if evolution were true, the evidence should 
be forthcoming in the existence in previous geological epochs of 
forms of a generalized character intermediate between still earlier 
ones and later widely separated forms ; and that of such there were 
very few. The graves of the distant past gave up their dead, and the 
ossuaries of our own far West yielded most cogent testimony to the 
truth. Forms from the eocene and later beds, restored by the wand 
of the anatomist, rising in successive lines behind the wide gaps in 
the living files, proclaimed that all were of one blood, and showed 
the genealogy of the contemporaries of man. It was objected that 
animals were segregated by such very wide intervals that they must 
be isolated in different ‘ branches,’ and that there could be no com- 
munity of structure between such branches ; they expressed funda- 
mentally different ‘ plans of structure.’ One by one the labors of the 
zoblogist, the anatomist, and the embryologist supplied the links 
between the old branches ; the branches were at length completely 
uprooted, and it even became a matter of simple convention which 
should be considered major groups. ‘Plans of structure’ could no 
longer be claimed to be peculiar to different types. It was even 
pretended that the evidence was insufficient to show that variation 
was possible or could be propagated. 

From every hand testimony was forthcoming. The breeder could 
point to every domesticated animal, the horticulturist and pomologist 
to all cultivated plants, the systematist and zodgeographer to the 
limits of species which varied with knowledge of their distribution, 
the palzontologist to the graduation between the extinct forms and 
widely separated living species, as well as to that between forms 
which lived in successive earlier epochs. One by one the scientific 
opponents of evolution became converted or died out. The natural- 
ists of the new generation with one accord accepted ‘ darwinism’ as 
a starting point for their more profound studies. The methods and 
aims of biology became changed. Biology became exalted from em- 
piricism into a science. Long before ‘The Origin of Species’ had 
even ‘come of age,’ acceptance of its teachings had become an essen- 
tial of scientific creed, and Darwin could claim to have effected a 
— revolution in science than any Englishman since the time of 

ewton. Well worthy was he, then, to rest by the side of his great 
predecessor whose rival he will ever be in fame, ‘ 
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Scientific Notes. 


ARTIFICIAL moss agates are manufactured—and very well, too—at 
Oberstein, Germany. 


The age of the original diamond-bearing beds ot Brazil has been re- 
ferred by A. O. Dewey (but with some doubt), to the Cambrian epoch. 

Sulphur in coal, which has been generally attributed to pyrite, has 
recently been determined, by independent observers, to exist fre- 
quently as an organic compound. 

The so-called organic remains attributed to meteorites by Hahn, 
are said by St. Meunier to result from eustatine, a mineral common 
in meteorites, subjected to intense heat. 

The milk of the elephant has been found to be extremely rich, 
having more butter and sugar and less water than any other known. 
It is also agreeable to the taste and the sense of smell. 


The larva of dytiscus, a common water-beetle, far from being 
mouthless, as has been supposed, is found to have a very wide 
mouth, but with the lips locked together by a dove-tailed groove 
joint. It‘ sucks up its victim’s fluids as a man inhales the smoke of 
a pipe stuck in the side of his mouth.’ 

A ‘Guide to the Flora of Washington [D.C.] and Vicinity,’ by 
Lester F. Ward, has just been published as the 26th number of the 
‘Bulletin of the United States National Museum.’ In it 1300 spe- 
cies are enumerated, of which 1131 are Phenogams and the rest 
Cryptogams—38 ‘ vascular,’ and 131 ‘cellular.’ A new ‘ variety’ of 
willow is described (Salix nigra var Wardie) by M. S. Bebb. The 
number of species is less than a number of known northern districts 
possess, and many will probably be discovered hereafter; but it 
must be remembered that the region is a very restricted one, and 
that seaboard and mountain species have no home in it. 


A new edition of Steudel’s ‘Nomenclator Botanicus seu Syn- 
onymia Plantarum Universalis’ is being prepared under the super- 
intendency of Mr. Daydon Jackson, Secretary of the Linnzan 
Society, and at the expense of Dr. Darwin. The original edition 
was completed in 1841 and has been of great service to all working 
botanists. The number of names has probably been doubled since 
that time, and the want of such a work brought up to date has been 
much felt. It is estimated that the compilation of the new ‘ Nomen- 
clator’ will take about six years, and the work on it will mostly be 
done at the Royal Gardens at Kew. The mode and form of publi- 
cation have not yet been determined upon. 





SOCIETIES, 

New York Society LiprAry.—At the annual election of Trustees, 
Tuesday, April 25, ladies voted for the first time. To this, if not to 
some other fact, may be attributed the re-election of the officers who 
have controlled the Library for several years, and to whom some op- 
position had been manifested. Mr. Thurlow Weed was one of the 
108 members who voted on this occasion. The result was as follows : 
Frederic de Peyster, Henry C. Dorr, Charles E. Strong, Robert 
Lenox Kennedy, Edward Schell, Stephen P. Nash, Frederick 
Sheldon, Henry Drisler, Frederic J. de Peyster, Francis A. Stout, 
Richard T. Auchmuty, Stephen C. Williams, John M. Knox, George 
Cabot Ward, James M. McLean. 


New York HistoricAL Society.—Tuesday evening, May 2. The 
Librarian reported numerous additions to the various collections. —— 
Hon. Henry C. Murphy, John H. Weekes, Joseph Vollmening, 
Alfred Roelker, and Louis Beckers were elected Life Members, and 
J. Noble Stearns, Dennis Carroll, Amory S. Carhart, James H. 
Jones, and Clement R. Thompson, Resident Members——The So- 
ciety accepted for its Gallery the offer of the executors of the late 
Louis Durr, made in accordance with the terms of his will, of the 
Durr gallery of paintings, consisting of about 200 selected pictures, 
and of books relating to art, with a fund of $8000 for its care and in- 
crease. A communication was ordered to be addressed to the 
Mayor and Common Councij, expressing the Society’s desire to co- 
operate with the public authorities in a suitable celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of the evacuation of New York City by the 
British troops, Nov. 25, 1783.——A paper was read on ‘The Dis- 
covery of Hudson River,’ by the Rev. Dr. B. F. De Costa, in which 
the learned writer showed much patient research in support of the 
affirmations that the original name, given in 1527 by the Spaniards, 
was River of St. Anthony; that the name River of the Mountains 
was originally given in 1529 either to the Penobscot or a river near 
Penobscot Bay, on account of the mountainous appearance of the 
coast; that early in the 17th century, after it was known to run 
through the mountains, the Hudson was called River of the Moun- 
tains ; that the contemporaneous Dutch distinctly declared it was so 
called on that account, but preferred Mauritius on account of Prince 
Maurice ; that the De la Montaigne family did not appear in New 
York until 1637, many years after the river was so called ; and that 
the river was a common resort from Verazzano, 1524, until the per- 
manent occupation by Europeans. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—Wed., April 19, Maj. 
George W. Dresser in the chair. The deaths of two members were 
announced : Prof. C. G. Forshey, of New Orleans ; and Capt. C. W. 
Howell, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A.——Mr. Ricardo Orozco, C.E., 
of Mexico, exhibited and explained the plans and profiles of his 
proposed works of drainage of the valley and City of Mexico. The 
explanations were translated by Mr. Theophilus Masac,C. E. The 
City of Mexico lies in a basin without natural outlets. Three lakes 
near by overflow in times of flood, and the sanitary condition of the 
town has long been bad in consequence, the artificial drainage of the 
basin having never been properly kept up. Mr. Orozco’s plan is to 
construct an open canal upon such a grade as will entirely drain the 
lakes Xochimilco, Chalco, and Xaltocan, and also maintain at regu- 
lated surfaces the lakes Texcoco and Zumpango. Through the City 
of Mexico are to be constructed sewers flushed by the waters from 
the lakes, which are to be carried to a common conduit, where the 
sewage will be purified by deposition, the solid matter being used 
for fertilization, and the water carried away in the canal. The whole 
length of the canal would be about 50 miles, and the cost about 
$7,000,000. 

ArT STUDENTs’ LEAGUE.—Annual meeting, 108 Fifth Avenue, 
Tuesday, April 25. The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. Wm. St. J. Harper; Vice-Presidents, Miss A. 
B. Folger, and Mr. Frederick Jeungling ; Members of the Board of 
Control, Mr. Otto Weigand, Miss E. L. Sylvester, Mr. B. N. Mitchill. 
The President, in his address, stated that the past season had been 
the most successful the League had known since its organization, 
seven years ago. The annual reports of the officers showed that all 
the classes opened October 3, and have been in session daily since 
that date. The membership of the society numbers over 100, and 
313 students have studied in the different classes during the season, 
an increase of 25. The Treasurer, Mr. B.N. Mitchill, estimated that 
the cost of maintaining the classes would be about $8000 for the 
year. The receipts, including surplus from last year, will exceed 
$11,000, an increase of $800. The balance from last season of $1500 
has been added to the surplus fund, making the total amount in- 
vested in Government and other bonds $5000, par value. Numerous 
additions have been made to the art library during the past year, 
and some of the principal art periodicals have been placed on file in 
the class rooms. The collection of studies by students in the foreign 
schools has also received numerous additions. A collection of photo- 
graphs from drawings by the old masters in the Louvre has been 
placed in the life-class rooms ; also a number of large photographs 
from the drawings by Wm. M. Hunt for the decorative paintings in 
the Capitol at Albany, presented by Mr. Eidlitz, the architect. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ScIENCES.—Washington, Tuesday, April 
18, to Friday, April 21. About forty of the ninety-six members were 
present at one time or another. The session was opened by the 
President (Prof. W. B. Rogers), with an address chiefly devoted to 
obituary notices of deceased members whose biographies had been 
neglected. Twenty-eight memoirs were communicated to the 
Academy, of which three were by guests (Messrs. Mendenhall, Riley, 
and Cushing), and the rest by members. These memoirs covered a 
wide field. Appended is a list of the papers read at the various 
sessions of the Society: Tuesday—‘ The Course of the Gulf Stream 
since the Cretaceous Period,’ by Alexander Agassiz; ‘ The pre- 
Cambrian Rocks of Italy,’ by T. Sterry Hunt; ‘Notes on the 
Geology of Yucatan,’ by Alexander Agassiz; ‘ Dessication of the 
Plateau of Mexico,’ by Alexander Agassiz; ‘On the Brain of 
Phenacodus,’ by E. D. Cope; ‘ On the young stages of a few osseous 
fishes,’ by Alexander Agassiz ; ‘ The affinities of Paleocampa, Meek 
and Worthen, as evidence of the wide diversity of type in the earliest 
known Myriapods,’ by S. H. Scudder ; ‘ On the genesis and develop- 
ment of the Chiropterygium from the Ichthyopterygium,’ by Theo- 
dore Gill. Wednesday—‘ Preliminary notice of a new Dividing 
Engine,’ by H. A. Rowland; ‘On photographs of the spectrum 
of the Nebula in Orion,’ by Henry Draper ; ‘ Theory of Concave 
Gratings, by H. A. Rowland ; ‘On the Influence of time on the 
change in the resistance of the carbon disk of Edison’s Tasimeter,’ 
by T. C. Mendenhall ; ‘Note on a special form of secondary battery 
or electric accumulator,’ by Wolcott Gibbs; ‘ Researches on com- 
plex inorganic acids ’ (continued), by Wolcott Gibbs ; ‘ Biographical 
notice of Professor John W. Draper,’ by G. F. Barker; ‘Some dis- 
coveries that enhance the value of the Cotton and Orange crops,’ by 
C.V. Riley. Thursday—‘ The relation of rain-areas to areas of low 
pressure,’ by Elias Loomis ; ‘ Description of an Articulate of doubt- 
ful relationship from the tertiary beds of Florissant, Colorado,’ by S. 
H. Scudder ; ‘ Mythology of the Zuni Indians,’ by F. H. Cushing ; 
‘On the polarization of the light of the Moon,’ by A. W. Wright; 
‘On the results of the incadescent lamp tests at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion,’ by G. F. Barker; ‘On a marsupial genus from the Eocene,’ by 
E. D. Cope. Friday— On the formation of metalliferous vein-forma- 
tion at Sulphur Bank, California,’ by Joseph Leconte ; ‘On a form 
of standard Barometer, by A, W, Wright ; ‘On a marsupial genus 
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from the Eocene,’ by E. D. Cope; ‘On a fallacy in induction,’ by C. 
S. Pierce ; ‘ On the infra-red portion of the solar spectrum as studied 
with the bolometer, by S. P. Langley; ‘ Biographical Memoir of 
Jonathan Homer Lane,’ by J. E. Hilgard. A report was also 
presented to the council by a special committee (Prof. Silliman, 
Chairman) on sorghum. Only one new member was elected—Prof. 
Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University. The Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution gave a reception on Tuesday night to which 
the members of the local societies were also invited. The President 
of the Academy gave another on Wednesday, and President Arthur 
a third on Thursday. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA.—News has been received 
from the Assos Expedition up to March 25. Excavation was re- 
sumed on March 6, upon the Acropolis, and results of much interest 
have already been obtained. A through investigation of the Street 
of Tombs has also been begun. Here was evidently the chief cem- 
etery of Assos from time immemorial. The older sepulchres are 
ranged along either side of the street, in regular order. Later, when 
all the space available for this methodical arrangement was occupied, 
the sarcophagi were placed irregularly, wherever a vacant spot could 
be found for them—upon the steps of the exedrae, between and 
against the older tombs, and even in the middle of the road. Two 
comparatively humble sarcophagi have been found intact by the 
expedition, the greater number having been rifled long since by 
treasure-hunters. One of these two contained nothing, amid the 
dust of its former occupant, except a few small glass vessels. The 
contents of the other are of more interest. It was tenanted, doubt- 
less, by an athlete ; for in it were found his two iron strigils, with 
some remains of their wooden handles, and the aryballi which once 
contained his anointing oil. Here was found, too, the corroded 
coin intended by the friends of the dead youth to satisfy the claim of 
the grim ferryman, Charon. Near the Street of Tombs, the expedi- 
tion has come upon a large deposit of archaic funereal urns and 
vases, buried in a stratum of soggy clay. Of the larger vases, which 
contain human bones, but one has thus far been found intact, the 





others having been crushed by the weight of the earth and stones . 


above them. A quantity of smaller vases, however, of all shapes and 
sizes, have been taken out in much better preservation. Among 
them are the forms known as the bombylios, oxybaphon, kelebe, 
stamnos, hydria, oinochoe, cantharos, and aryballos. Of the deco- 
ration of these vases, no account has yet been sent home; and infor- 
mation upon this point will be awaited with much interest. 








The Fine Arts 








The American Society’s Supplementary Exhibition. 


THE pictures accepted, but not hung for want of space, now occupy 
the American Gallery in Madison Square. The same variety and 
youthful vigor shown in the main exhibition of the Society of Ameri- 
can Artists are found in greater vigor in the supplement. The rem- 
nant left over is quite as interesting as the whole piece. The large 
landscapes of Mr. Currier, of Munich, contribute not a little to an 
effect ot physical power, rather than reflection. One of them is fine, 
showing a heavily clouded sky and dark line of copse and woodland 
onthe horizon. Butreally, Mr. Currier must bea person of very little 
intellect, to go on doing these pictures over and over again. They 
are very delightful for a change. Particularly good were some of 
the water colors he sent a few years ago. But thecontinued iteration 
of such ‘forceful’ things degenerates into burlesque. One of them 
might have been accepted, and would have done well in the place of 
various second-rate canvases in the first exhibition. But the others 
are no good. They spoil canvas and hurt Mr. Currier’s reputation. A 
very large and realistic ‘Christ Crucified’ comes from the eccentric Mr. 
Eakins, of Philadelphia. His labors at the preparation of the cadaver 
for lectures in a medical university serve him well in the delinea- 
tion of this thin, half-starved Christ, whose bones are defined the 
length of thighs, and whose big brown feet, dusty, and with irregular 
nails, seek and attain a realism like that of Ribera, yet not so 
artistic. Whether it is his nature or fixed purpose on the part of 
Mr. Eakins, he usually manages to deprive his pictures of all senti- 
ment or intellectuality. There is no real grandeur in his Christ ; it 
is doubtful if there is much expression of suffering, in spite of the 
drawn palms, where the body pulls against the spikes, and in spite 
of the blood trickling down from the pierced feet. Admirable is 
the drawing and modelling, admirable the attempt to be literal. C’es¢ 
magnifique, mais ce n'est pas—lart. The same may be said of a vast 


number of pictures turned out by Frenchmen of the present day, 
who work day and night at their profession with a single-minded- 
ness worthy of higher results. 

A new exhibitor is Mr. Rolshover, who sends a Franz-Hals por- 
trait, full-length, of an old woman seated near a table with flowers. 
The Society has a very questionable fashion of placing those pictures 
on the line which have the most votes. 


Hence, while the exquisite 


Newport landscape of Homer Martin is placed where it is seen at 
its best, the picture by Rolshover is destroyed by a too level and 
near view. It ought to be hoisted high, seeing that its author, who 
is apparently not without promise, has chosen to whack the paint 
on in broad trowelled masses. The Curriers, however, are put as high 
as they could be. Some, alas! are still not high enough. Better if 
hoisted out of sight entirely. 

Mr. Martin’s landscape is perhaps, taken all in all, the cream of 
the little collection. Not evenin the best of La Farge has a lovely 
phase of atmosphere been caught in such a masterly manner. The 
damp Newport air seems to move across the canvas, carrying with 
it in the distance thin c'ouds, half fog, which are blowing across an 
ocean green Only as Newport seas are green in early spring. There 
are parts of this picture which might be worked up a little more 
with good effect ; notably the grass and shrub-covered rock in the 
middle distance. Nevertheless, it stands above all landscapes shown 
here for the last three or four years. In Abbott Thayer's Nantucket 
sand dune and ocean view, it has a close competitor, if two so ut- 
terly different conceptions can be compared. Mr. Thayer’s well- 
known soft and broad brush-work is perfectly at home in the long 
salt grass growing in turfs on the sand-hills. His turquoise ocean 
is broadly and deeply painted. He has caught the dry glitter and 
shimmer that fills the eye when looking across the white beach and 
hardly less white sand-hills. But his picture, beautiful as it is, and 
infinitely superior to anything he has done in portraits, has not the 
look of rarity of the Homer Martin. It might be duplicated, pos- 
sibly. Not so with the Newport view. That represents a fortunate 
hour of a lucky day, reflects a mood of the painter, and can never be 
repeated. 

The ‘ Lawrence Barrett, as Cassius,’ by Mr. Millet, was a difficult 
picture to paint, and the result ought to raise Mr. Millet’s reputa- 
tion. Perhaps the praise would consist of negatives ; but who is there 
who can be depended on to do a piece of work like this? The 
lean and hungry look is here; the toga is hung in accordance with 
those rules on which Mr. Millet claims to be an authority ; the arm 
exposed is a handsome muscular exhibition in itself and well paint- 
ed ; the face expresses sufficiently well the envious, intriguing char- 
acter of the man. Here is another picture that was omitted without 
apparent justice from the first show. Mr. Palmer's large blonde 
view from Venice, so much talked about, is interesting, but not ab- 
sorbing. Look from it to Mr. Bunce’s Venetian marines, and note 
how one man sees everything pink and white in the same landscape, 
another everything yellow and brown. Mr. Kenyon Cox has a 
clever little portrait of a lady in black with black fan. The same 
bright ‘Domingo’ style is seen in Dannat’s Spanish-man. Mrs. T. 
W. Dewing has a large ‘ Mother and Child,’ half Madonna, half alle- 
gorical, in which mother, child, and sheep seem to belong to differ- 
ent pictures. There is some beautiful painting on the neck and ex- 
posed breast of the mother ; the child is badly drawn and affected ; 
the sheep—well, it is the most dissipated looking sheep ever paint- 
ed. A sheep that will look at a child saying its prayers and wink, 
should be, with Jumbo, the care of the Temperance Society. Miss 
Emmet’s view at Rockaway is realistic. Mr. Chase has a river 
and river bank, pleasingly painted, but somewhat unfinished—not 
sufficiently thought out. Mr. Selinger, of Providence, has a pretty little 
blonde lake view, and Miss Annie C. Shaw, of Chicago, some prom- 
ising landscapes. In fine, although the new show is smaller than 
ever, it is quite as well worth seeing asthe old. The sculptures, and 
the portrait of his mother, by Whistler, remain. The gallery will re- 
main open next week. 





Art Notes. 


THE next number of‘ American Etchings,’ published by the Art 
Interchange Company, will be a portrait of Longfellow, etched 
especially for this series, by Wm. M. Chase, from a photograph 
loaned by Ernest Longfellow. 

The Art Amateur has just completed its sixth volume, and gives 
good promise of reaching a sixtieth. It is‘ devoted to the cultivation 
of art in the household,’ and there is reason to believe that it has 
done good work in that direction. Of the popular success of the 
journal there is no doubt. 

Mr. A. Duncan Savage, until recently Assistant Director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, delivered a lecture, on the evening of 
April 22, on ‘The Sculptures of the Cesnola Collection.’ ‘ After 
my experience,’ he said, ‘I would not pronounce a positive opinion 
on any piece of sculpture in the collection without examining it 
myself carefully. . . Had Mr. Feuardent and his friends confined 
themselves to their original thesis, that restorations exist, they 
would have done good service to truth and to archeology, for there are 
many restorations. These are serious. They were concealed. They 
have been denied. And the party of the plaintiff were denounced 
for saying so. But I do not believe their second thesis—that all, 
or nearly all, of the important statues, are unauthentic compo- 
sitions.’ 
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The Drama 


‘ AFTER THE OPERA,’ a new farcical drama, by Mr. A. C. Gunter, 
is now running at the Park Theatre. We feel a certain tenderness 
toward the work of native dramatists. They are needed sorely, and 
they understand the tastes of the American play-going public vast 
better than it is understood, let us say, by Mr. Henry J. Byron or M. 
Victorien Sardou. Thus, though it would be ridiculous to talk of 
* After the Opera’ as one would talk of ‘ Divorgons ’—which, indeed, 
was meat for the gourmet—the general audience seemed to relish 
the American play more than the French. Yet Mr. Gunter's piece 
defies analysis, as its plot defies narration. 

Miss Alice Dunning Lingard, the dashing widow of a thousand 
comedies, goes with her friend, Miss Louise Dillon, a simple maiden 
from Connecticut, to sup in the apartments of Mr. Charles B. Welles, 
a fop with an English drawl, and an English footman, and in the 
company of Mr. Charles Wolcot, Jr., an elderly bank-director with 
pretentions to juvenility. Hither Miss Louise Dillon is pursued by 
Mr. J. Saville, a jealous lover. The footman locks the lover into 
an inner room, through the keyhole of which the supper-party squirt 
soda water upon him as the curtain falls. 

Then we are introduced to Miss Dillon’s papa, a country pedant, 
who is waiting in a New York boarding-house for her return from 
the opera. He determines to while away the time by calling in his 
landlady, and reading extracts from Aristophanes, imitating the 
croaking of the Frogs and the twittering of the birds in ‘ Neph- 
elococcygia.’ He also comforts his solitude by the use of Greek 
oaths, crying at intervals ‘O ga, g4’! (though we know not what 
Greek author could have supplied him with this astonishing exple- 
tive), and occasionally lapsing into the more orthodox ‘O popoi!’ 
His landlady refuses to listen either to his oaths or his Aristophanes, 
but she listens to his suit of love, and they are billing and cooing 
when the footman of Mr. Charles B. Welles arrives in a carriage, and 
tells them not to expect Miss Dillon. This so incenses them that 
they tear the footman’s clothes, make him take a ‘header’ into the 
carriage in the manner of the Hanlon-Lees, and then set out to find 
Miss Dillon and Mr. Saville, whom they suspect of leading her 
astray. 

We cannot follow their quest at length. They enter Mr. Welles’ 
apartments, where Miss Lingard is introduced to them as a member 
of the French Opera Bouffe Company, and Miss Dillon as an actress 
from the Bowery Varieties. They are so well satisfied with this 
statement that the landlady attacks the supper and Miss Dijton’s 
papa gets drunk, and when Mr. Saville is let out of the inner rocm, 
his ardor damped by the soda water, Miss Dillon’s papa falls on 
him, threatens him with an Indian club, and will only believe in his 

innocence after the explanations of the concluding act. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the piece is too flimsy for criticism. Its merit is 
a certain conciseness and directness, which keep the audience from 
getting bored. But Mr. Gunter has not mastered the art of writing 
comedy. We would recommend him to study the masters of other 
days, and note how each of their ‘scenes’—that is, the colloquy ot 
characters between each entrance and exit—is a little drama in itself, 
having its exposition, its episodes, its climax ; and how some fifty or 
sixty of these little dramas must be contrived, and filled with flashes 
of wit or observation, before a comedy that interests an audience 
can be produced. 


GrorGE DARRELL’s original play, in four epochs, entitled ‘Solange,’ 
was produced on Monday night at the Union Square Theatre. The 
heroine was enacted by Mlle. Eugénie Legrand, a lithe and graceful 
French actress, not unlike Mme. Modjeska in personal appearance. 
Mile. Legrand has studied elocution under French masters, and has 
those quick, French ways of expressing emotion, which seem always 
a little ridiculous to our colder race. She is not a great actress, but 
she is a good deal better than many whom, in our lazy way, we 
acclaim as great actresses, because we have been at no pains to 
observe theirdefects. She has had the disadvantage of appearing in a 
quite unusual sort of play. 

Solange is an actress who has married an American gentleman 
with very red hair and extremely dissolute habits. She learns that 
her marriage is null and void, having been performed by Mr. Beal 
Brock, ‘a disgraced divine,’ who has since followed the family 
about with the constancy of Mary’s lamb. She therefore determines 
to take poison, and has poured a phial of arsenic into a cup, when 
she is surprised by the disgraced divine, who thoughtfully carries 
away the empty phial and leaves the poisoned cup. The American 
gentleman of dissolute habits enters, drinks the poison, and retires 
into an adjoining room, where he falls upon the floor with a thud, 
having been suddenly doubled up after a peculiarly stately departure 
from the stage. Whereupon a doctor charges Scleins with poison- 
ing her husband. Through three acts he pursues her. She meets 
a cousin of the dissolute American, who falls in love with her, and 
would have married her at once if the doctor had not forbidden the 
banns. In the end the cousin comes to her and says, ‘I believe you 











are innocent’; and the comic characters say, ‘we believe you are 
innocent’; and the doctor says, ‘I believe you are innocent’ ; and 
the disgraced divine, now called ‘a reformed clergyman,’ says, ‘I 
know you are innocent’; and though nobody in the audience ever 
doubted it, all is supposed to be happily concluded. The dialogue 
is brilliant. One of the personages is going to a masked ball as 
Bacchus. ‘Bacchus!’ says another; ‘oh, you mean the San Fran- 
cisco Minstrel.’ 

EAsy writing, we all know, is apt to be hard reading, and no one 
can deny that Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement's biography of Charlotte 
Cushman (‘American Actor Series :’ Boston: Osgood), was easily 
written. It is chiefly made up of dramatic criticisms which were 
strewn before the triumphal way of the actress. If these criticisms 
dealt with facts, they might be serviceable enough. But unfortu- 
nately they are of the school, now rapidly dying, which aimed at show- 
ing the abilities of the writer rather than the abilities of the person 
criticised. Mr. William Winter is the coryphceus of this school. 
As soon as his well-known style appears in the book, Miss Cushman 
reveals ‘a power of passionate emotion as swift as the lightning and 
as wild as the gale—an individuality fraught with pathos, romance, 
tenderness, grandeur, the deep knowledge of grief and the royal 
strength of endurance.’ And through some two hundred pages all 
these qualities, dressed up in fine words, clatter after the actress 
until she dies, and then Mr. Winter tells us that the pathetic tones 
of her voice ‘ were denotements of the fiery soul that smouldered be- 
neath her grave exterior, and gave iridescence to every form of art 
that she embodied.’ Ifa trained critic talks nonsense thus, what can 
be expected of a female enthusiast who says that in Charlotte Cush- 
man’s presence, ‘with eye uplifted, heart expanded, nerved to gen- 
erous impulses alone, we feel or recognize that we are in the pres- 
ence of genius’? 

Then again, this method of writing biographies with the scissors is 
open to the objection that it introduces a large number of wholly irrel- 
evant persons. Miss Cushman’s last appearance took place in ‘ Mac- 
beth’ at the Globe Theatre, Boston, and the full bill of the play is 
appended, with the Murderers, the Witches, the Wounded Officer, 
the First, Second, and Third Apparition, and the names of the actors 
who played them—interesting, no doubt, to posterity, but hardly to 
us. During another ‘farewell engagement,’ she performed at 
Booth’s Theatre, and the programme thus, describes the representa- 
tion. 

* For this eventful occasion the following appropriate cer ies, suppl tary to 
the play, have been arranged, and will be under the auspices of the Arcadian Club. 

‘a. Music by the Orchestra, Mr. Michael Connolly, Conductor. 

*2. Reading by Professor Roberts, New York College, of an original ode written for 
the occasion by the _ R. H. Stoddard. i e 

‘3. Address to Miss Cushman, by the eminent citizen, Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


Presentation of a Floral Tribute from the Arcadian Club. 
* 4. Response by Miss Charlotte Cushman.’ 


Then follow long pages, describing Mr. Connolly’s music, Mr. 
Stoddard’s poem, Mr. Bryant’s address, Miss Cushman’s reply, with 
a dissertation on the floral tribute, and an appendix showing that 
among the‘ prominent citizens in the boxes and upon the stage’ 
were Messrs. N. Sarony, P. S. Gilmore, H. Tissington, and C. Del- 
monico. Can the parochial records of Little Pedlington go further ? 











Music 








The Thomas Festival. 


THE opening performance of the May Music Festival, which is the 
only one that came sufficiently early for notice in this week’s paper, 
took place under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, at the 
Armory of the Seventh Regiment, on Tuesday evening last, the au- 
dience being somewhat smaller than on the opening night of last 
year's festival but still sufficiently large to nearly fill the vast hall 
and give promise of a financial success. The arrangement of the 
stage and auditorium is somewhat different from that of last year; 
the stage which is placed at the western end of the hall is admirably 
planned to economize space, and at the same time give the great- 
est possible value to the tone, while the auditorium is certainly 
much improved both as regards comfort and facility for seating the 
audience. The concert of fuesday night, while it had no features 
of especial excellence, was undoubtedly a smooth and commendable 
performance of a rather uninteresting programme. The selection of 
Bach’s cantata, ‘ A Stronghold Sure,’ for the opening of the Festival 
has probably its justification in the fact that it zs a Bach cantata ; 
otherwise we can see none whatever. The opening fugue, which 
was very tamely sung, is of inordinate length and not especially in- 
teresting, and the two recitatives for tenorand bass are exceedingly 
dull. The aria for alto was omitted on account of the indisposition 
of Miss Cary. The final a capella treatment of the chorale is alone 
of striking merit. This is really of Bach’s best, and very beautiful, 
and was exceeding well sung. The recitatives were sung by Mr. M. 
W. Whitney, who seemed to be out of voice and spirits, and Mr. 
Wm. Candidus, whose fine manly tenor voice made itself heard 
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throughout the vast space of the armory. The performance of the 
Mozart symphony that followed the cantata (the so-called ‘Jupiter’ in 
C) was—with the exception of the A/enuetto, of which the first part 
was done in a somewhat slovenly manner and the trio very nicely— 
neither very good nor very bad ; it was merely respectable. 

Frau Friederich-Materna, who made her American début with the 
great aria from Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio,’ was received with great é/at, 
and having been recalled many times after her performance, repeated 
the al/egro of the aria. With the exception of the volume of her voice, 
which certainly is great, it is somewhat difficult at this writing to 
say in what the value of this!lady, for the purposes of a musical 
festival, consists. Frau Materna certainly does not sing well, but 
declaims, in a somewhat crude fashion, mispronouncing her German 
and maltreating her musical phrases until they become almost un- 
recognizable. The dramatic force that she undoubtly possesses is 
of little value to her on the concert stage, nor does she succeed in 
making it felt by her audience, to whom she is simply a lady with an 
extremely loud voice, apparently without power to use it grace- 
fully. 

In Handel’s ‘Utrecht’ Jubilate, which formed the conclusion of the 
concert, Miss Cary was replaced by Miss Emily Winant, who after 
a moment of extreme nervousness recovered herself nobly, and with 
her beautiful voice and simple unaffected style made an excellent 
impression. The choral portions of this fine work were, generally 
speaking, exceedingly well treated ; the final ‘Amen’ being rendered 
with very great effect. Messrs. Theodore Toedt, and George Hen- 
schel made the most of their rather ungrateful portions of the con- 
certed music, Mr. Henschel, especially, appearing to the best advan- 
tage. The orchestral accompaniments were uneven and apparently 
careless. 


The Oratorio Society. 

THE Oratorio Society’s last concert of the season, Steinway Hall, 
Friday, April 21, had for its programme only two numbers—Bach’s 
cantata, ‘ Vain and Fleeting,’ and a new composition by Dr. Dam- 
rosch, for soli, chorus and orchestra, entitled ‘Sulamith.’ Dr. Dam- 
rosch has chosen his text from various parts of the ‘Song of Solomon,’ 
and fashioned it somewhat in the form cf a cantata, with exceedingly 
ambitious and elaborate final chorus, much more suggestive of ora- 
torio than of the smaller forms. Just what ‘Sulamith’ is intended 
to be is not, at a single hearing, quite easy to determine. Probably, 
however, the form aimed at is that of the ‘ symphonic cantata,’ as re- 
vealed by Berlioz, whose style is not unfrequently suggested in the 
entire treatment. Both in thematic material and instrumentation Dr. 
Damrosch draws his inspiration from the extreme wing of modern 
romanticists, and the result is, we regret to say, quite as unsatisfac- 
tory as that usually attained by the masters of that school. The least 
possible quantity of melody is served with every known condiment 
in the way of piquant instrumental and harmonic effects. The voices 
are tortured with abnormal and well nigh umsingadble phrases, which, 
when mastered and sung, make no effect. Novel combinations take 
the place of ideas (what are generally known as healthy musical ideas 
being carefully avoided as ‘commonplace’), and musical themes, 
when they do appear, are left to take care of themselves as best they 
may. That Dr. Damrosch possesses a melodic vein of real value is 
fully shown by several decidedly beautiful themes in the work in 
question. An occasional phrase (one in the orchestral prelude, a bit 
in the first duet, and others later on) is of charming effect. But he is 
evidently afraid of his melodic weakness ; on its least showing it is 
instantly snubbed and shunted out of sight. The performance of 
both choral works was exceedingly smooth and finished. 
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